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NEAPOLITAN PRIESTS. / 


The Abate Minichino, who played so considerable a part in 
the late revolution of Naples, is a native of Nola, a large town 
about fourteen miles from Naples. He was deeply engaged 
with the patriots in 1799, in consequence of which he was ban- 
ished. During his exile, he resided chiefly in France; he, how- 
ever, visited England, and remained some time in London; and, 
as his family was very poor, he suffered all the miseries attend- 
ant upon poverty, but at length, he contrived to obtain a decent 
subsistence by giving lessons in the Italian language. When the 
French government was firmly established in-the kingdom of 
Naples, Minichino was no longer compelled to remain in exile, 
and he returned to his country in 1807. In the autumn of 1819, 
we were at Nola, on a visit at the house of a Neapolitan gen- 
tleman, and during our stay, we went one day to dine with a 
company, of which Minichino was one: of course, we had not 
the smallest idea of the important 7é/e he was about to play, but 
we were much struck by the strangeness of his appearance, and 
the striking peculiarity of his manner. He was worse dressed 
than the generality of Neapolitan priests; his figure was tall 
and gaunt; and his meagre and yellow face, drawn into innu- 
merable wrinkles, declared him about sixty vears of age. He 
wore a pair of brass spectacles, through which glimmered his 
dark gray eyes, and his wide mouth was continually puckering 
up, or quivering. After dmner, he entered into conversation 
with us; his voice was harsh, and his way of speaking hurried 
and ungraceful : he said nothing that could attract particular ob- 
servation ; we remember he talked about Pope’s Essay on Man, 
(Ll saggio del Pope,) expressed a great admiration of E ngland, 
and its political institutions, and said the English women were 
very pretty. 

It is something curious in Neapolitan history, that priests 
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must, in the common course of human affairs, be confided to 
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have been engaged, either as projectors, or active promoters, in 
almost all the revolutions which have taken place in that coun- 
try: in the dark ages, the clergy as a body possessed a decisive 
influence, not only in Naples, but in all the states of Europe, and 
held a casting voice in the politics of earth; and indeed, ac- 
cording to their own account, and if the expression be not ir- 
reverent, in the politics of heaven also: we shall not go back to 
so distant a period, but will mention a few instances of indi- 
viduals, and of attempts, not, we hope, so remote as to be unin- 
teresting. 

In 1600, during the government of the Spanish Viceroy, the 
Count of Lemas,—a Dominican friar, the celebrated ‘Tommaso 
Campanella, was known as one of the earliest and most redoubt- 
able enemies to the Peripatetics, against whose doctrines he 
wrote many volumes, as being the friend of the reformer Gior- 
dano Bruno, (a native of Nola, who, less fortunate than Cam- 
panella, paid the forfeit of his opinions in the flames, at-Rome.) 
Campanella was a man cf great knowledge, and great fervour : 
he projected a plan for a revolution in Calabria, the object of 
which was to overthrow the government existing at that time, 
and to establish a republic of his own invention. He had been 
liberated from the inquisition at Rome, in 1597, and had been 
ever afterwards confined in a little monastery at Stilo, in Cala- 
bria, his native place: there he began his machinations, by giv- 
ing out that from the aspect of the planets, which he perfectly 
understood, he had discovered that great events were avout to 
be ushered into the world, and that a very important crisis was 
at hand. His first proselytes or adherents were the monks of 
his own society ; they were soon joined by Religieux of other 
societies, and of other orders, who spreading themselves about, 
affirmed, "both in the pulpit and in private, that Campanella pos- 
sessed powers superior to ordinary mortals ; in fact, that he was 
a sort of Messiah, come to deliver them from the usurpation of 
the Spaniards, and to give them liberty and happiness. An im- 
mense number of partisans was soon gained, and not a few ba, 
rons and prelates favoured the enterprise in secret. Campanel- 
la’s most valuable coadjutor was Dionisio Ponzio, also a Do- 
minican friar, a man of great eloquence and courage. Their 
operations were carried on for some time with prudence and 
profound secrecy: their plan was to arm a certain force, to ob- 

tain possession of the fortresses, and to invite the T urks, (who 
were continual visiters on the coasts of Italy,) to assist them in 
driving out the Spaniards. Every thing was settled: the Turks 
agreed to land an armament in the month of September, when 
the revolution was to be declared, and its partisans to proceed to 
action. <A secret, pregnant with danger and confided to many, 
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some whom no oaths, nor prospect of contingent advantage can 
bind ; in effect, two of the conspirators revealed every thing to 
the government, which instantly despatched a general with au- 
thority and ample means to crush the plot and destroy its con- 
ductors. The general began by imprisoning some of the con- 
spirators, and putting others to the torture, in order to obtain a 
full confession, and to ascertain the extent of the conspiracy, 
and the persons concerned in it. This was done in great se- 
crecy, and one after another silently disappeared ; but the con- 
spirators soon unravelled the mystery, and consequently, Cam- 
panella, Ponzio, and others who were most deeply implicated, 
took to flight; they were, however, nearly all taken. Campa- 
nella was arrested on the coast, disguised as a sailor, and Pon- 
zio was seized at Monopoli, a maritime town in Apulia, just as 
he was upon the point of embarking. 

Eight or ten of the conspirators were put to death, to serve 
as exanftples, and many of the monks were horribly tortured : 
Ponzio, in the midst of the most dreadful torments which in- 
genuity sharpened by malice could invent, remained undaunted, 
and resolutely refused to utter a word. Campanella, less firm, 
but more ingenious, made such a strange and puzzling deposi- 
tion, and behaved in such a distracted manner, as to convince 
every one that he was insane, and it was ordered, therefore, that 
he should be kept in solitary confinement; from this, by another 
effort of ingenuity, he got liberated, repaired to France, and 
died in Paris, in 1639. If the conspiracy had not been so time- 
ly discovered, it would, most probably, have succeeded, and the 
Spaniards would have been driven from the kingdom; for on 
the 14th of September, but a few days after measures to defeat 
them had been carried into effect, a powerful ‘Turkish fleet, ac- 
cording to the agreement made with Campanella, appeared off 
the coast ; but not finding the co-operation which was expected, 
and, indeed, learning at length.the failure of the plan, it sailed 
away. 

In 1636, during the government of the Viceroy, Count Mon- 
terey, another conspiracy was detected, at the head of which 
was an Augustine monk, called Frate Epifanio Fioravanti of 
Cesena. When arrested, and put to the torture, he confessed 
that he had been long in correspondence with the French, and 
that he had formed a large party, who had intended to seize the 
strong posts of the kingdom, and open the way for the entrance 
of the troops of France. His principal coadjutor was one Pic- 
tro Mancino, (Peter the left-handed,) a notorious captain of ban- 
ditti. ‘The Frate Campanella, before-mentioned, was then re 
siding at Paris, and took an active part in the same affair. 

In the revolution of Mas’ Aniello, the person of most impor- 
tance, after the surprising leader, was a priest: this was Don 
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Giulio Genoino, who at the time the disturbance broke out was 
in prison, in consequence of having been engaged in a prior con- 
spiracy: he was old and infirm, but his faculties were by no 
means impaired, and he still retained all the energy of his cha- 
racter. Almost the first person to whom Mas’ Aniello disclosed 
his designs, was a Carmelite monk, Frate Savino, who furnish- 
ed money to arm the Lazzaroni, and children, with sticks, &c. 

During the ill-fated republic of 1799, many of the patriotic 
clubs were headed by priests: the person who produced the 
counter-revolution was Cardinal Rufto, who put himself at the 
head of the Calabrese, and fought battles and laid sieges ; So 
that Europe, (as Count Orloff ~egs heard, with surprise, 
of an army led by a priest at the close of the 18th century. 


~ —e 


MILES COLVINE. 

* %& * * JT was not always an unhappy man—I had fair do- 
mains, a stately house, a beauteous wife, and a sweet daughter : 
but it is not what we have, but what we enjoy, that blesseth 
man’s heart, and makes him as one of the angels. I dwelt ona 
wild sea-coast, full of woods and caverns, the haunt of a banditti 
of smugglers, those fierce, and vulgar, and intractable spirits, 
who find subsistence in fraud and violence, and from a continued 
perseverance in hostility to human law, become daily more 
hardened of heart and fierce of nature. I was young then, and 
romantic, and though I did not approve of the course of these 
men’s lives, there appeared glimpses of generosity, and courage, 
and fortitude, about them, which shed a halo over a life of im- 
morality and crime. I protected them not, neither did I asso- 
ciate with them; but they soon saw in the passive manner in 
which I regarded their nocturnal intercourse with the coast, and 
the ready and delighted ear which I lent to the narratives of 
their adventures by sea and land, that they had nothing to fear 
and much to hope. Their confidence increased, and their num- 
bers augmented, and they soon found a leader capable of giving 
an aim to all their movements, and who brought something like 
regular craft and ability to their counsels. 

[ was reputed rich, and was rich; my treasures were mostly 
of gold and silver plate, and bars of the former metal, the gain 
of a relative who had shared with the Buccaneers in the plunder 
of Panama. I had also been wedded for a number of vears, my 
wife was young and beautiful, and our daughter, an only child, 
my own May Colvine, here where she sits, was in her thirteenth 
year, with a frame that seemed much too delicate to survive the 
disasters she has since been doomed to meet. We were coun- 
selled to carry her to warmer climates, and were preparing for 
eur voyage, and my wife was ready to accompany me, when a 
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large smuggling cutter cast anchor in a deep woody bay which 
belonged to my estate, and as I sat on the top of my house, 
looking towards the sea, a person in a naval dress came and ac- 
costed me. He was, he said, the captain of the Free Trader 
lying in the bay, with a cargo of choice wine, and his mariners 
were bold lads and true, had periled themselves freely by land 
and water, and often experienced the protection of Miles Col- 
vme’s bay, and the hospitality of his menials. They had heard 
of my intention to carry my wife and daughter to a more genial 
climate, and, if we wished to touch at Lisbon, or to go to any 
of the islands where Europeans seek for health, they would give 
us a passage, for they honoured us next to commerce without 
Jaw or restraint. But I must tell you, that the chief of this 
band, knowing my love for marvellous tales, hinted, that he had 
men on board, who, to the traditionary lore of their maritime 
ancestors, added their own adventures and deeds; and! could, 
with the romantic ballads of Denmark and Sweden, mingle the 
Troubadour tales of France, the Moorish legends of Spain, and 
the singular narratives which survive among the peasantry on 
my native coast. ‘lo soothe and propitiate my wife he had re- 
course to another charm; from the pocket of a long boat-cloak 
he produced a mantle of the most precious fabric, and spread- 
ing it out before her, with all its rich variety of colour and 
Eastern profusion of ornament, offered it as an humble present 
from himself and his mariners. I need not prolong this part of 
my narrative; we embarked at twilight, and standing out of the 
bay, dropped anchor till morning dawn. The captain sat armed 
beside us; this excited no suspicion, for he went commonly 
armed, and related adventures of a trying and remarkable kind 
which had befallen him on foreign shores, with a liveliness, and 
a kind of maritime grace, which were perfectly captivating. All 
night we heard overhead the tramp and the din of sailors pass- 
ing and repassing, and with the grey of the morning we plucked 
up our anchor, spread our sails to a shrill wind, shot away 
seaward, and my native land vanished from my view. All was 
life and gladness, we danced and we sang on deck, and drained 
cups of the purest wine ; while the breeze favoured us, and the 
sky remained unclouded and serene. 

In about fifteen days the spice groves of one of the Portuguese 
islands appeared before us, and as the sun was setting, it was 
resolved we should remain at the entrance of a bay till daylight. 
We were crowded on the deck, looking on the green and beau- 
teous land, and a gentle seaward wind wafted the perfume of 
the forest about us. My wife was then in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, full of health, and life, and love; and as she stood 
ieaning on my arm, the sailors smoothed their rough looks, and 
refrained from curses, so much were they touched by her beauty ; 
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but this awe lasted but a little while. ‘The captain was merry 
far beyond his usual measure of delight, and drained one wine 
cup ¢ after another to my wife’s health ion mine; he vowed I was 
as a god among his men, and that my wife was reverenced as a 
divinity. ‘ But come,” said he, “Miles Colvine, I have a 
curious and a cunning thing to show you, which you alone de- 
serve to see; I got it among the Moors, so come, and come 
alone.”—I rose and followed him, for my curiosity was un- 
bounded ; he conducted me below, and opening a small wicket 
in the wall of his cabin with a key, ushered me in, and closing 
it suddenly upon me, locked it, and then I heard him bounding up 
the stair to the deck. I stood half i imagining this to be a jest, or 
something, at least, of a light nature ; but shriek after shriek of 
my wife, uttered in the piercing agony of anguish and despair, 
soon undeceived me. I called, I entreated, I used force, and 
though I was armed by anger and despair with almost super- 
natural might, the door withstood all my efforts. But why should 
I dwell upon ascene of such unutterable misery? What I endured, 
and what the woman I loved and adored svffered, are fit only 
to be imagined, not, surely, to be spoken. Her wrongs were 
remembered, and her shrieks numbered by a PoweER far more 
terrible than man, and a certain doom and deplorable death was 
pronounced against them, at the moment their joy was fullest. 

The evening passed away, and morning came, and through a 
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sit little wicket which looked upon the sea, the light showed me 
ore: that my chamber was the treasure-room of the pirates, for such 
Bb they were, as well as smugglers; at the same moment a hole 

opened above, and a piece of bread and an antique silver cup 
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filled with wine, were lowered down. Amid the misery of my 
situation it seemed but a light evil that I recognised the silver 
vessel to be part of the treasure I had left at home, and in seek- 
ing for a weapon to force the wicket, I found that my whole 
riches, in gold as well as silver, had been seized and put on 
board. I could now measure the extent of my calamity, and 
prepared myself for a fate, which, among such miscreants, could 
not be deemed far distant. The morning was not much ad- 
vanced when the sun dipped at once into a dark and tempestuous 
ocean of clouds, the wind began to whistle shriller and shrillei 
among our sails, and the sea, upturned by sudden and heavy 
gusts of wind, showed as far as the eye could reach, the dark 
and tremendous furrows so fatal to mariners. . The wind was 
from the land, and I could both see and feel that the vessel was 
ufiable to gain the harbour, and had sought security from the 
approaching tempest by standing out to sea. I heard the wind 
wax louder, and saw the billows roll, with a joy that arises from 
the hope of revenge: the sky became darker, the sea flashed 
over the decks, and the tempest hurried the ship onward with a 
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rapidity which alarmed the sailors, accustomed as they were to 
the clement. The seams of the vessel began to admit the sea, 
and every where symptoms appeared of her immediate destruc- 
tion. 

I heard a conversation over head I shall never forget. “ I 
tell you,” said a voice in lowland Scotch, “* good can never come 
of such evil as your captain and you have wrcught; had you 
taken Miles Colvine’s gold and silver alone the sin had been 
but small, and a greyheaded repentance might have mended all. 
But the bonnie lady ! her voice has been heard to-day, and trem- 
ble all you that touched her sweet body, for here has come an 
avenging tempest. The sea will soon devour us, and hot hell 
will hold us; and the mother who bore, and the wife who loved 
me, and the bonnie babes I have nursed on my knee, will be- 
hold me,no more; and all for being in company with such_hell- 
hounds as you.” <A voice replied to all this, in a tone too low 
and suppressed to be audible; and the Scotchman answered 
again. *¢ Io, look, did ever eyes behold such a sight, all around 
us the sea is smooth as glass, and other ships pass by us under 
a gentle breeze, without a wetted sail, but we! the anger of 
heaven has found us, for on us the thick tempest beats, and the 
evil-one is pursuing us to destruction. O thou eternal villain— 
captain, shall I call thee no more—and you!—you fifteen 
wretches, who shared with him in his crime, make you ready, 
for that storm will neither leave you, nor forsake you, tll you 
are buried in the ocean.” Ag the very moment when ruin seem- 
ed inevitable the tempest ceased, the clouds passed away, and 
the descending sun shone brightly down, making the shoreless 
waters sparkle as far as the eye could reach. No bounds were 
now set to the joy of the crew; they crowded the deck, made a 
circle round several vessels of wine and baskets of biscuit, and 
before the twilight had passed away a few only were capable of 
guiding the vessel. The night grew very dark, and as I sat in 
utter despair I heard the same friendly voice, that I had so late- 
ly heard, say, “ Miles Colvine, put your trust in Him who can 
still the tempest, the hour is come.” Ina moment the wicket 
opened, and the same voice said, “ Take this sword, and come 
with me. If you have courage to avenge the miseries and the 
death of your beautiful and wretched wife, come, for the hour 
is at hand, and as sure as I Late sin, and love immortal happi- 
ness, I shall help you.” I took the sword and followed in 
silence, and coming on deck, I beheld a scene which the hope 
of sure and immediate revenge rendered inexpressibly sweet. 
The captain and five sailors, though nearly overcome with wine, 
were seated on deck; the remainder of the crew had retired be- 
low; some shouted, some sang, all blasphemed, and one loud 
din of cursing and carousal e. hoed far and wide: the mingled 
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clamour that ascended from this scene of wickedness and de- 
bauchery partook of all the evil qualities of debased minds and 
the most infamous pursuits, and cannot be described. Discord 
had its full share in the conference on deck between the captain 
and his confederates; they were debating about their shares in 
the plunder of my house. “ Share! by my saul, man,” said a 
Scottish sailor to the captain, “‘ your share in Miles Colvine’s 
pure gold can be but small; one hour of his sweet lady, a hun- 
dred leagues from land, was worth all the gold that ever shone.” 
—‘ I shall share all fairly,” said the captain, laying his hand on 
the hilt of his cutlass, “ and first I shall share thy scoundrel car- 
case among the fishes of the sea, if I hear such a word again. 
Did I plan the glorious plot of carrying away the fair lady and 
her lord’s treasure, to share either with such a Scotch sawney 
as thee ?”’ ‘The wrath of the Scotchman burnt on his brow, far 
redder than the flush of the wine he had drunk. * Fiend seethe 
my saul in his kettles and cauldron, if ye taste na’ cauld iron for 
this!’—And out came his cutlass as he spoke. “ That’s my 
hearty Caledonian,” said one of his comrades, “ give him a 
touch of the toasting iron; didn’t he give a blow to the head of 
my mother’s own son, this blessed morning, for only playing 
pluck at the lady’s garment. Ah, give him the cold piece of 
steel, my hearty.” A blow from the captain’s cutlass was the 
answer to this; several drunkards drew their swords, and ill- 
directed blows, and ineffectual stabs, were given and received in 
the dark. ‘ Now,” said my sailorglaying his hand on mine, to 
stay me till I received his admonition, “ say not one word, for 
words slay not, but glide in among them like a spirit ; thrust 
your blade, for anger strikes, but revenge stabs, and I will se- 
cure the gangway and fight along with you.” I heard and 
obeyed, and gliding among them, thrust one of them through 
and through; a second, and a third dropped, ere they saw who 
was among them. The captain attempted to draw a pistol, but 
my sword, and my friend’s, entered at back and bosom; and 
though two yet remained unhurt, I struck my sword a second 
time through the bosom of my mortal enemy, as he lay beneath 
me; and the last expiring glance of his eye was a look worth 
remembering. Ere this was accomplished, the other two were 
both lying with their companions. I have frequently imagined 
that a firmness and strength, more than my own, were given me 
during this desperate encounter. Meanwhile the remainder of 
the crew below set no bounds to their merriment and shouting, 
and seemed, as my Scottish friend remarked, ordained to die 
by my hand, since their clamour, by drowning the groans of 
their comrades, prevented them from providing for their safety. 

We fastened the cabin door, and barricaded the gangway, keep- 
ing watch with pistol and sword, with the hope of seeing some 
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friendly shore, or a compassionate sail, while the: vessel, urged 
onward by a strong wind, scudded with supernatural swiftness 
through the midnight waters. We had entered the Solway sea, 
when the storm, augmenting every moment, carried us rapidly 
along, and when opposite Allanbay, a whirlwind seizing our 
ship by the rigeing whirled her fairly round, and down she went 
head foremost. Even in this moment of extreme peril, I shall 
never forget the figure that, couched among the slain, started to 
its feet before me, in health and unhurt. There is a fate in all 
things: it was that fiend in human form whom I slew to-night. 
Revenge is sweetest when it comes unhoped for. As we sank, 
a passing vessel saved my pretty May Colvine, her murdered 
mother’s image, and her wretched father’s love, and saved too 
the heroic sailor; while the drunken wretches went to the bot- 
tom, without the chance of swimming for an existence they de- 
served not to prolong. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Being an Extract from the Life of a Scholar. 
(Continued from page 290.) 


With respect to the torpor supposed to follow, or rather (if 
we were to credit the numerous pictures of Turkish opium- 
eaters) to accompany the practice of opium-eating, I deny that 
also. Certainly, opium is classed under the head of narcotics ; 
and some such effect it may produce in the end: but the primary 
effects of opium are always, and in the highest degree, to excite 
and stimulate the system: this first stage of its action always 
lasted with me, durihg my noviciate, for upwards of eight hours; 
so that it must be the fault of the opium-eater himself if he does 
not so time his exhibition of the dose (to speak medically) as 
that the whole weight of its narcotic influence may descend 
upon his sleep. Turkish opium-eaters, it seems, are absurd 
enough to sit, like so many equestrian statues, on logs of wood 
as stupid as themselves. But that the reader may judge of the 
degree in which opium is likely to stupify the faculties of an 
Englishman, I shall (by way of treating the question illustrative- 
ly, rather than argumentatively) describe the way in which I 
myself often passed an opium evening in London, during the 
period between 1804-1812. It will be seen, that at least, 
opium did not move me to seek solitude, and much less to seek 
inactivity, or the torpid state of self-involution ascribed to the 
Turks. I give this account at the risk of being pronoynced a 
crazy enthusiast or visionary: but I regard that little: I must 
desire my reader to bear in mind, that I was a hard student, 
and at severe studies for all the rest of my time: and certainly 
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I had a right occasionally to relaxations as well as other people ; 
these, however, I allowed myself but seldom. 

The late Duke of used to say, “ Next Friday, by the 
blessing of Heaven, I purpose to be drunk:” and in like man- 
ner I used to fix beforehand how often, within a given time, 
and when, I would commit a debauch ‘of opium. ‘This was 
seldom more than once in three weeks: for at that time I could 
not have ventured to call every day (as I did afterwards) for 
“a glass of laudanum negus, warm, and without sugar.” No: 
as I have said, I seldom drank laudanum, at that time, more 
than once in three weeks: this was usually on a ‘Tuesday ora 
Saturday night: my reason for which was this. In those days 
Grassini sang at the Opera: and her voice was delightful to 
me beyond all that I had ever heard. I know not what may 
be the state of the Opera-house now, having never been within 
its walls for seven or eight years, but at that time it was by 
much the most pleasant place of public resort in London for 
passing anevening. Five shillings admitted one to the gallery, 
which was subject to far less annoyance than the pit of the 
theatres: the orchestra was distinguished by its sweet and me- 
lodious grandeur from all English orchestras, the composition 
of which, I confess, is not acceptable to my ear, from the pre- 
dominance of the clangorous instruments, and the absolute 
tyranny of the violin. ‘he choruses were divine to hear: and 
when Grassini appeared in some interlude, as she often did, and 





poured forth her passic:.ate soul as Andromache, at the tomb 
of Hector, &c. I ¢ 1 whether any Turk, of all that ever 
entered the Parad: ; Oplum-eaters, can have had half the 


pleasure I had. But, indeed, I honour the Barbarians too much 
by supposing them capable of any pleasures approaching to the 
intellectual ones of an Englishman. For music is an intellectual 
or a sensual pleasure, according to the temperament of him who 
hears it. And, by the bye, with the exception of the fine ex- 
travaganza on that subject in Twelfth Night, I do not recollect 
more than one thing said adequately on the subject of music in 
all literature: it is a nassage in the Religio Medici* of Sir T. 
Brown: and, though chiefly remarkable for its sublimity, has 
also a philosophic value, inasmuch as it points to the true theo- 
ry of musical effects. The mistake of most people is to sup- 
pose that it is by the ear they communicate with music, and, 
therefore, that they are purely passive to its effects. But this is 
not so: it is by the reaction of the mind upon the notices of the 
ear, (the matter coming by the senses, the form from the mind) 
that the pleasure is constructed: and therefore it is that people 


* Thave not the book at this moment to consult: but I think the passage 
begins— And even that tavern music, which makes one man merry, another 
mad, in me strikes a deep fit of devotion,” &c. 
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of equally good ear differ so much in this point from one another. 
Now opium, by greatly increasing the activity of the mind, 
generally increases, of necessity, that particular ‘mode of its ac- 
tivity by which we are able to construct out of the raw material 
ef organic sound an elaborate.intellectual pleasure. But, says 
a friend, a succession of musical sounds is to me like a collection 
of Arabic characters: I can attach no ideas to them. Ideas! 
my good sir? there is no occasion for them: all that class of 
ideas, which can be available in such a case, has a language of 
representative feelings. But this is a subject foreign to my 
present purposes: it is sufficient to say, that a chorus, &c. of 
elaborate harmony, displayed before me, as in a piece of arras 
work, the whole of my past life—not, as ‘if recalled _by an act of 
memory, but as if present and incarnated in the music: no longer 
painful to dwell upon: but the detail of its incidents removed, 
or blended in some hazy abstraction: and its passions edaleed. 
spiritualized, and sublimed. All this was to be had for five 
shillings. And over and above the music of the stage and the 
orchestra, I had all around me, in the intervals of the perform- 
ance, the music of the Italian language talked by Italian women: 
+ forthe gallery was usually crowded with Italians: and I listen- 
ed with a pleasure such as that with which Weld the traveller 
lay and listened, in Canada, to the sweet laughter of Indian 
women; for the less you understand of a language, the more 
sensible you are to the melody or harshness of its sounds: for 
such a purpose, therefore, it was an advantage to me that I was 
a poor Italian scholar, reading it but little, and not speaking it 
at all, nor understanding a tenth part of what I heard spoken. 
These were my Opera pleasures: but another pleasure I had 
which, as it could be had only on a Saturday night, occasionally 
struggled with my love of the Opera: for, at that time, Tues- 
day and Saturday were the regular Opera nights. On this sub- * 
ject [ am afraid I shall be rather obscure, but, I can assure the | 
reader, not at all more so than Marinus in his life of Proclus, 
or many other biographers and auto-biographers of fair reputa- 
tion. ‘This pleasure, I have said, was to be had only on a 
Saturday night. . What then was Soturday night to me more 
than any other night? I had no labours that I rested from; no 
wages io receive: what needed I to care for Saturday night, 
more than as it was a summons to‘hear Grassini? True, most 
logical reader: what you say is unanswerable. And yet so it 
was and is, that, whereas different men throw their feelings into 
different channels, and most are apt to show their interest in the 
concerns of the poor, chiefly by sympathy, expressed in some 
shape or other, with their distresses and sorrows, I, at that time 
was shea to express my interest by sympathising with their 
jeasares. The pains of poverty I had lately seen too much 
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of; more than I wished to remember: »but the pleasures of the 
poor, their consolations of spirit, and their reposes from bodily 
toil, can never become oppressive to contemplate. Now Satur- 
day night is the season for the chief, regular, and periodic re- 
turn of rest to the poor: in this point the most hostile sects 
unite, and acknowledge a common link of brotherhood: almost 
all Christendom rests from its labours. It is a rest introductory 
to another rest: and divided by a whole day and two nights 
from the renewal of toil. On this account I feel always, on a 
Saturday night, as though I also were released from some yoke 
of labour, had some wages to receive, and some luxury of re- 
pose to enjoy. For the sake, therefore, of witnessing, upon as 
large a scale as possible, a spectacle with which my "sy mpathy 
was so entire, I used often, on Saturday nights, after 1 had 
taken opium, to wander forth, without much regarding the di- 
rection or the distance, to all the markets, and other parts of 
London, to which the poor resort on a Saturday night, for lay- 
ing out their wages. Many a family party, consisting of a man, 
his wife, and sometimes one or two of his children, have [ list- 
ened to, as they stood consulting on their ways and means, or 
the strength of their exchequer, or the price of household arti- 
eles. Gradually I became familiar with their wishes, their 
difficulties, and their opinions. Sometimes there might be heard 
murmurs of discontent: but far oftener expressions on the coun- 
tenance, or uttered in words, of patience, hope, and tranquillity. 
And taken generally, I must say, that, in this point ot least, the 
poor are far more philosophic than the rich—that they show a 
more ready and cheerful submission to what they consider as 
irremediable evils, or irreparable losses. Whenever I saw occa- 
sion, or could do it without appearing to be intrusive, I joined 
their parties ; and gave my opinion upon the matter in discus- 
sion, which, if not always judicious, was always received in- 
dulgently. lf wages were a little higher, or expected to be so, 
or the quartern loaf a little lower, or it was reported that onions 
and butter were expected to fall, I was glad: yet, if the contra- 
ry were true, I drew from opium some means of consoling my- 
scif. For opium (like the bee; that extracts its materials indis- 
criminately from roses and from the soot of chimneys) can 
overrule all feelings into a compliance with the master key. 
Some of these rambles led me to great distances: for an opium- 
eater is too happy to observe the motion of time. And some- 
times in my attempts to steer homewards, upon nautical princi- 
ples, by fixing my eye on the pole-star, and seeking ambitiouslv 
for a north-west passage, instead of circumnavigating all the 
capes and head-lands I had doubled in my outward voyage, I 
came suddenly upon such knotiy problems ‘of alleys, such enig- 
matical entrics, and such sphynx’s riddles of streets without 
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thoroughfares, as must, I conceive, baffle the audacity of por- 
ters, and confound the intellects of hackney-coachmen, I could 
almost have believed, at times, that I must be the first discoverer 
of some of these terre incognita, and doubted, whether they 
had yet been laid down in the modern charts of London. For 
all this, however, I paid a heavy price in distant years, when the 
human face tyrannized over my dreams, and the perplexities of 
my steps in London came back and haunted my sleep, with the 
feeling of perplexities moral or intellectual, that brought confu- 
sion to the reason, or anguish and remorse to the conscience, 

Thus I have shown that opium does not, of necessity, pro- 
duce inactivity or torpor; but that, on the contrary, it often led 
me into markets and theatres. Yet, in candour, I will admit 
that markets and theatres are not the appropriate haunts of the 
opium-eater, when in the divinest state incident to his/enjoy- 
ment. In that state, crowds become an oppression to him; 
music even, too sensual and gross. He naturally seeks solitude 
and silence, as indispensable conditions of those trances, or pro- 
foundest reveries, which, are the crown and consummation of 
what opium can do for human nature. I, whose disease it was 
to meditate too much, and to observe too little, and who, upon 
my first entrance at college, was nearly falling into a deep me- 
lancholy, from brooding too much on the sufferings which I 
had witnessed in London, was sufficiently aware of the tenden- 
cies of my own thoughts to do all I could to counteract them.— 
I was, indeed, like a person who, according to the old legend, 
had entered the cave of Trophonius: and the remedies I sought 
were to force myself into society, and to keep my understanding 
in continual activity upon matters of science. But for these 
remedies, I should certainly have become hypochondriacally 
melancholy. In after years, however, when my cheerfulness 
was more fully re-established, I yielded to my natural inclina- 
tion for a solitary life. And, at that time, I often fell into these 
reveries upon taking opium; and more than once it has hap- 
pened to me, on a summer-night, when I have been at an open 
window, in a room from which I could overlook the sea at a 
mile below me, and could command a view of the great town 
of L , at about the same distance, that I have sate, from 
sunset to sunrise, motionless, and without wishing to move. 

3 (To be continued.) 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Seventh Century. 
(Continued from page 292.) 


In the seventh eentury, that extraordinary moral and intel- 
lectual phenomenon, the degeneracy of mankind into darkness 
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and barbarism, was rapidly consummated. The investigation 
of the causes which led to this calamity would be a noble sub- 
ject for an essay; but we are not prepared to entertain it even 
eursorily, and Mr. ‘Townley has not entered upon it. Individual 
man, it has been said, cannot unknow what he has known; and 
yet there must have been an aggregate, as it were, of this un- 
knowing process, before princes, prelates, and people, were 
plunged into ignorance, and forgot en masse the intelligence of 
their progenitors. Canons were promulgated against priests 
who were incapable of performing their duties; and Withred, 
King of Kent, in 693, made his mark >< to a charter (pro igno- 
rantia literarum) because he could not write so much as to sign 
his own name, and had no carved plate of it, like ‘Theodoric 
the Goth. Archbishops and bishops often did the same, and 
hence the word szgning, as they signed with the cross, instead 
of subscribing. ‘Those who could scrawl a little, often subscribed 
for their brethren, as we see stated in many deeds. “ I, have 
subscribed by the hands of — , because I cannot write;” or 
* — Bishop of having said that he could not write, I 
whose name is underwritten have subscribed for him.” 

Towards the close of the century, the number of books even 
in the principal libraries was amazingly diminished. Immense 
prices were consequently given, and the richest of the Rox- 
burghe Club might be staggered at 800 acres of land being paid 
for one volume of Cosmography, as Henry (History of Great 
Britain) informs us was done by Aldfred, King of Northum- 
berland, in 690, to Bishop Bercop* the founder of Wearmouth 
monastery. All the literature that did exist was confined to 
cloisters ; and it became common, at least in the East, to for- 
bid the reading of the Scriptures by the laity. 

In the West, and especially among our Saxon ancestors, there 
was a glimmering of more light and learning. Theodore, 
Bishop of Canterbury, and Adrian, the African monk, not only 
publicly expounded the sacred writings, but brought many valu- 
able Greek and Latin Classics (including Homer, Josephus, &c.) 
to this country. Caedmon too composed a poetical version or 
paraphrase of remarkable portions of the Bible: the earliest 
specimen of Saxon poetry extant. It was published by Junius, 
at Amsterdam in 1665. St. Cuthbert’s Gospels, called the 
Durham Book, and consisting of the four Gospels in Latin, 
was written about the same time bv Egbert or Eadfrid, a monk 
of Lindasferne. It is in the British Museum, a superb MS., 
of beautiful penmanship, and the ink still as black as ebony. 
Its ornaments of gold and diamonds have, however, long been 
plundered. St. Chad’s Gospels, of the same kind and age, were 


* He is said to have brought glaziers from France for this building, their art 
being then unknown in England. 
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preserved at Litchfield. About this period Glastonbury and 
Malmsbury Abbeys flourished prodigiously. Aldhelm, Abbot 
of the latter, was a poet and musician. It is related ‘of him 
that he used to stand on, the bridge and sing little pieces of his 
own, interspersed with passages of Scripture, and by his pleas- 
ing voice got his rude neighbours to listen to this device for 
conveying instruction. Some of his works still remain. 

The only other interesting fact handed down to us of this 
dark age, is that of the introduction of Christianity into China 
by a Missionary named Olopen. The Bonzes and Pagans, 
however, soon destroyed all the Climese translations of the 
Scriptures, and it is only within these few years that this benevo- 
lent labour has been repeated by Drs. Marshman and Morrison’s 


translations of the New Testament. 
/ 








| PDariety. 





Of minute Carving.—At Halston, in Shropshire, the seat of 
the Myttons, is preserved a carving, much resembling that 
mentioned by Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 2, p. 
42. It is the portrait of Charles I., full-faced, cut on a peach- 
stone; above is a crown: his face and clothes, which are Van- 
dyck dress, are painted: on the reverse is an eagle, transfixed 
with an arrow; and round it is this motto, J feathered this arrow. 
The whole is most admirably executed, and is set in gold, with 
a crystal on each side. It probably was the work of Nicholas 
Briot, a great graver of the Mint, in the time of Charles I.— 
(Pennant? s Wales.)—In the Royal Museum, at Copenhagen, is 
a common cherry-stone, on the surface of which are engraved 
two hundred and twenty heads; but their smallness makes them 
rather appear imperfect. 


_ How to make a Man catch a Cannon-ball in his Hand.— 
When you have the proper quantity of powder for a charge, 
put a very little of it into the cannon; then put in the ball, and 
Over it put in the rest of the powder; then put in the wadding, 
and ram it down as hard, as usual. A cannon so charged, will 
not carry the ball twenty yards. The report of the cannon this 
way is as loud as any other, for all the powder is fired, the bullet 
not filling the barrel so exactly as to prevent its catching. This 
experiment was once tried, and the bali caught, from a nine- 
pounder, by the person who invented the trick. 


The Arabs have a saying—that if you ask the camel which 
he likes best, up hill, or down, he will reply, “ God’s curse light 
upon both.” 
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AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 


In September last, Mr. Beechey was about to leave ‘Tripoli 
to explore Lebada; while Captain Smyth, of the Adventure 
sloop of war, would sail on a survey of the coast, including the 
Gulf of Syrtis, to Egypt. 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 


It is a curious illustration of the value of Literary property 
in this country, that a share of a school book intitled “ Geogra- 
phy and History, by a Lady,” which retails for 3s, 6d. in boards, 
was lately sold at a trade sale for as much money as a similar 
share in Gibbon’s Rome, in 12 volumes 8vo. that retails for 
4], 4s. in boards. 


We have observed some striking specimens of ingenuity in 
artists who have excelled in minute penmanship ; for instance— 
Cicero records, that the whole of the Iliads of Homer was writ- 
ten on a piece of parchment, in so small a character, that the 
whole might be inclosed in the compass of a nut-shell—See 
Pliny, lib. 7; but he does not say what nut-shell; perhaps a 
cocoa-nut!—There was one also, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
who wrote the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Pater Nos- 
ter, the queen’s name, and the year of our Lord, within the 
compass of a penny; and gave her majesty a pair of spectacles, 
of such an artificial make, that, by their help, she plainly dis- 
cerned every letter. 


The reason the King of Naples assigned for not putting! 
down the horrid practice of private assassination in his king- 
dom is curious.—* At present, (said the monarch,) I lose five — 
thousand of my subjects (annually?) by assassination: if, there- — 
fore, I were to put to death every assassin, I should lose double 
that number.” 


A. man of the name of Huber, had acquired such a facility in 
forming Voltaire’s countenance, that he could not only cut most 
striking likenesses of him out of paper, with scissors, held be- 
hind his back; but could mould a little bust of him, in half a 
minute, out of a bit of bread; and, at last, used to make his dog 
manufacture most excellent profiles, by making him bite off the 
edge of a biscuit, which he held to him in three or four differ- 
ent positions. 


Mr. Wesley travelled in a stage-coach, with a young officer, 
who swore and damned himself at every word. Mr. W. asked 
him if he had read the Common Prayer-book? for if he had, 
he might remember that collect, beginning—*“ O God who art 
ever more ready, to hear than we are to pray, and art wont to 
give more than either we desire or deserve!”—The young 
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gentleman, who had contracted a very common, but despicably 


vulgar habit, had the sense to make the application, and behave 
accordingly. 


In making toys, the Chinese are exceedingly expert. “ Out 
of a solid ball of ivory, with a hole in it, not larger than half an 
inch in diameter, they will cut from nine to fifteen distinct hol- 
low globes, one within another, all loose, and capable of being 
turned round in every direction, and each of them carved full 
of the same kind of open-work that appears on the fans. A 


very small sum of money is the price of one of these difficult 
trifles.” 


One of the most remarkable oaths we ever read of, was that 
of Dean Tucker, who, in a pamphlet, swore that he would not 


be a bishop!—an oath that few clericals would take in’ these 
days. | 


Some naturalists have imagined, that améer is a concretion of 
the tears of birds. 


The Hop.—Ground Ivy, called Alehoof or Tun-hoof, Gie- 
choma hederacea, was generally used for preserving beer, before 
the use of hops was known. 

It is said, that the perfume of hops is so salutary, that when 
put between the outer cover and the pillow, they will procure 
sleep to those who are in delirious fevers. 


EPIGRAM. 
Cain—A Mystery. 


His Lordship plays the Devil well; 
Indeed it’s very plain 

That he himself is Lucifer: 
—So Lucifer wrote Cain. 








ctience. 


Compiled for the Saturday Magazine. 





Academy of Sciences at Stockholm.—The King having sanc- 
tioned the new regulations and statutes of the academy, was 
waited upon by a deputation of its members, to express to him 
its gratitude. The following was his reply. 


“‘ Gentlemen—I have approved, with the greatest pleasure, of 
the regulations which the academy has submitted to me, be- 
cause they have issued from the pens of men known by their 
Sagacity, as well as by their profound knowledge; and whose 
labours will form an era in the history of science. In all en- 
lightened, but especially in all free states, the monarch is the 
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protector of the sciences; and when he protects them as he 
ought, the nation as well as himself, may hope to witness the 
gradual confirmation of those rights which nature has engraven 
upon every human heart. Continue, gentlemen, to labour, to 
render more and more the development of the intellectual facul- 
ties. The light of knowledge will, by degrees, dim those bale- 
ful stars whose fatal influence has desolated, by turns, not only 
our own, but other countries of Europe, the most fertile as well 
as the poorest. General peace, internal repose, the security of 
states,—these are the blessings towards which the wishes of all 
nations now aspire.” 


Astronomy.—The emperor Alexander has ordered a mag- 
nificent observatory to be constructed at Abo, in Finland. 


Benevolent exertion.—After the battles of Jena, Lutzen, and 
Leipsic, some friends of humanity at Weimar in Prussia, form- 
ed the generous design of assisting a great number of children 
who had lost their parents, or who separated from the troops 
they were following, wandered without shelter in the environs 
of that city situated in the centre of the carnage—one of those 
respectable philanthropists, M. J. ‘Talk, set a noble example to 
his fellow citizens in this good work. He went from house to 
house, accepting the smallest sum which might be offered in this 
and the neighbouring towns. In the course of seven years he 
has been thus enabled to place out above 500 of those poor chil- 
dren, belonging to the various nations engaged in the war, 
among respectable artisans, and to provide for their religious in- 
struction. ‘These young people whose lives have been almost 
miraculously preserved, desirous of leaving a feeling proof of 
their gratitude, have resolved to construct a Chapel, all the ma- 
terials of which, from the brick and tile to the cloth of the altar, 
and from the smallest nail to the lock of the door should be 
the work of their own hands. To aid them in this interesting 

roject, a publication has been proposed of religious songs or 
ie with an expose of the use to which the money 1s to be 
applied. Subscriptions for it are received in Paris. 


Zeal for Science.—M. de Candolle, professor of botany in 
Geneva, had in his possession a Flora of Mexico collected and 
drawn in New Spain, by the Spanish botanists, and contained in 
13 volumes large folio. ‘This collection being called for by the 
owner, de Candolle, regretting to lose so much treasure, desired 
his friends to join in taking copies of the most curious of the 
plants. All the inhabitants of Geneva capable of handling the 
pencil, were soon engaged in copying the Flora of Mexico. 
The ladies in a particular manner evinced an unbounded zeal 
in this undertaking, and in a week’s time, not a drawing in the 
collection remained to be copied. 
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Sculpture—Lancasterian School in France, &c. $19 


Sculpture.—Canova has just finished a work, which is said 
to be superior to every other production of his chisel. {tis a 
group of colossal statues, ohe of which represents Theseus kill- 
ing a Centaur. The hero grasps in his left hand the neck of 
his enemy, whose human part is still making useless struggles 
against the formidable opponent, who lifts in his right hand the 
massy club of Periphates. This group is destined for the im- 
perial court of Vienna. 


Lancasterian School in France.—At the society in Paris for 
the amelioration of elementary instruction, M. Jomard read on 
the 24th of March last, a detailed report of the actual state of 
those schools in France. From this it appears there were then 
1550 schools of mutual instruction in activity in France, which 
is more than 200 above the number of last year ; 170,000 pupils 


receive instruction in those schools. 


| Russia.—The whole number of births in the Russian empire 

during the year 1817, is stated to have been 786,870 boys, 
711,796 girls. ‘The number of deaths was 423,092 males, and 
405,409 females, of whom, 208,954 died under five vears of age. 
Increase of population 670,045.—The number of individuals 
who had attained the age of 60 years was 68,723 





70 38,764. 
80 16,175 
90 2,108 
100 7838 
115 83 
120 51 
130 21 
135 1 
140 1 
‘ Total 126,717 about the 1-7 


ot the deaths. 


The head of Descartes, the celebrated philosopher, was pre- 
sented to the French Institute at Paris, on the 30th April last, 
by Cuvier, one of the perpetual secretaries. It was sent from 
Sweden by Professor Berzelius. 


Currents of the Atlantic.—A bottle was thrown into the sea 
from the Osprey, a British vessel, on the 28th March, 1820, in 
lat. 5° 12’, S. long. 28°, W. (that is on the N. W. of the island 
of Ascension,) and found 10 months after on the shore of Mar- 
tinique, in lat. 14° 23’, N. long. 65° 13’, W. Making all reason- 
able allowances for the sinuosities of its track, it must have 
moved at the probable rate of 150 toises per hour, or about 54 
feet per minute. It results from this, that beyond the equator 
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$20 Greece. 


at least as far as 5° 12’, S. and at the time of the equinox, the 
great current of the Atlantic sets north, and that the great bay 
of Mexico receives the waters of the ocean, not only from wes- 
terly currents on its own parallel, but from the south of the 
Equator. ‘This shows how and by what means the plants of 
Congo in Africa, are found reproductive in the flora of the 
American archipelago, and how they are still transported into 
these islands. 
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GREECE. 


Is it but the hollow wind 
Thro’ the dreary sea beach sounding— 
Is it but the hunted hind 
Thro’ the leafy desert bounding ? 
Tis the tread of Grecian men, 
Rushing thro’ the twilight pale; 
Tis the echo of the glen 
To their trumpet’s brazen wail, 


What has lit that sanguine star, 
Sitting on the mountain’s brow ? 
*Tis the fiery sign of war 
To the warrior tribes below. 
Where was born the sudden flash, 
Darting upwards from the shore ? 
Answer—sword and target’s clash! 
Answer—Freedom’s hallow’d roar! 


Onward comes the mighty column, 
Winding by the silver sea; 

To its chaunt severe and solemn, 
Athen’s hymn of liberty! 

Now they climb the Spartan mountain, 
Now they sweep th’ Arcadian vale, 

Now beside the Argive fountain, 
Glitters in the morn their mail! 


Like a storm the march advances, 
With a deep and gathering sound; 
Now above the throng of lances, 
See the ancient flags unbound! 
Bearing each a glorious name, 
Each a summons to. the bom 
Each a guiding lightning flame,— 
Soon the thanderbolt shall roll! 


Not a spot that host are treading, 
But has been a hero’s grave; 
But has seen a tyrant bleeding, 
But has seen a ransom’d slave! 
Moslem, fly! thy hour is come, 
For the sword shall smite the chain, 
In that shout has peal’d thy doom, 
Greece shall be herself again! Trissino. 





